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ANECDOTES OF BIBLES. 


In view of the recent publication of a revised 
translation of the New Testament, it may not 
prove uninteresting to glance at the many curi- 
‘ous vicissitudes which have befallen the early 
translations and editions of the Bible; for the 
early editions of the Book, which should always 
have commanded the most anxious solicitude, 
were not even favoured with the care and atten- 
tion now bestowed on a halfpenny newspaper. In 
the early days of printing, the necessity of care- 
fully revising the printers’ work could not have 
been realised, for it seems to have been a difficult 
matter to get a book through the press, particu- 
larly a large book like the Bible, without a great 
number of errata. Small books even, were not so 
exempt from blunders as we might suppose. A 
thin octavo volume of one hundred and seventy- 
two pages, entitled The Anatomy of the Mass, was 
published in 1561, which was followed by fifteen 
pages of errata! The pious monk who wrote it 
informs his readers in the Preface to the Errata 
that the blunders in his little book were caused by 
the machinations of Satan ! 

During the Commonwealth, and even a short 
time before Charles I.’s execution, the printers, 
in order to meet the great demand which then 
existed, sent out Bibles from their presses as 
quickly as they could, regardless of errors and 
omissions. One of the Harleian Manuscripts 
relates that the learned Archbishop Usher while 
on his way to preach at Paul’s Cross—a wooden 
pulpit adjoining the Cathedral of St Paul’s, in 
which the most eminent divines were appointed to 
preach every Sunday morning—went into a book- 
seller’s shop and inquired for a Bible of the 
London edition. He was horrified to discover 
that the text from which he was to preach was 
omitted! This formed the first complaint to the 
king of the careless manner in which Bibles were 
printed ; and as one of the results, the printing 
of them was created a monopoly. A great com- 
petition then arose between the king’s printers of 
London and those of the University of Cam- 


bridge. The privilege of printing Bibles was at 
a later date conceded to one William Bentley ; 
but he was opposed by Hills and Field; and 
many paper altercations took place between them. 
The Pearl Bible of Field, printed in 1653, is 
perhaps the most blundering Bible ever issued. 
A manuscript in the British Museum affirms 
that one of these Bibles swarmed with six thou- 
sand faults. In Garrard’s Letter to the Earl of 
Strafford, it is said: ‘Sterne, a solid scholar, was 
the first who summed up the three thousand and 
six hundred faults that were in our printed Bibles 
of London.” The name Pearl given to this book 
by collectors, and a copy of which is to be found 
in the British Museum, is derived from the printers’ 
name for a diminutive kind of type. It must not 
be supposed that those many ‘faults’ were all 
printers’ errors only, for it is well known that Field 
was an unscrupulous forger. He is said to have 
been paid fifteen hundred pounds by the Independ- 
ents to corrupt a text in Acts vi. 3 by substituting 
a ‘ye’ for a‘ we,’ to sanction the right of the people 
to appoint their own pastors, Two errata may 
also be mentioned. In Romans vi. 13, ‘righteous- 
ness’ was printed for. ‘ unrighteousness ;’ and at 
First Corinthians vi. 9, a ‘not’ was omitted, so 
that the text read—‘ The unrighteous shall inherit 
the kingdom of God.’ 

Before and during the Civil War, a large number 
of Bibles were printed in Holland in the English 
language, and imported to this country. As this 
violated the rights of the ‘king’s printers,’ twelve 
thousand of those duodecimo Dutch Bibles were 
seized and destroyed. A large impression of the 
same smuggled Bibles was burned by order of 
the Assembly of Divines for errors such as the 
following—the words in brackets being those in 
the Authorised Version: Genesis xxxvi. 24, ‘This 
is that ass [Anah] that found the rulers [mules] in 
the wilderness ;’ Luke xxi. 28, ‘Look up, lift up 
your hands [heads]; for your condemnation [re- 
demption] draweth nigh.’ It may be added, in 
the case of the passage from Genesis, that the 
correctors, as well as the corrected, were wrong. 
Anah neither found ‘rulers’ nor ‘ mules’ in the 
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wilderness, but simply ‘warm springs,’ as our 
future Bibles will have it. The Vulgate, or 
Latin Bible, notwithstanding its other faults, has 
the passage correct: ‘Iste est Ana qui invenit 
aguas calidas in solitudine’ (This is Anah who 
found warm springs in the desert.) 

Anthony Bonnemere printed a Bible in French 
at Paris in 1538, in the reign of Francis L He 
says in his preface that this Bible was originally 
printed at the request of His Most Christian 
Majesty Charles VIIL. in 1495, and that the French 
translator ‘has added nothing but the genuine 
truths, according to the express terms of the Latin 
Bible, nor omitted anything but what was 
improper to be translated’ Yet the following 
is interwoven with the thirty-second chapter of 
Exodus at the twentieth verse: ‘The ashes of 
the golden calf which Moses caused to be burnt, 
and mixed with the water that was drunk by the 
Israelites, stuck to the beards of such as had fallen 
down before it; by which they appeared with 
gilt beards, as a peculiar mark to distinguish those 
which had worshipped the calf.’ Another inter- 
polation of a similar nature was also made in the 
same chapter: ‘Upon Aaron’s refusing to make 
gods for the Israelites, they spat upon him with 
so much fury and violence that they quite suffo- 
cated him.’ We may also note the fact that the 
three thousand men stated, in the twenty-eighth 
verse of Exodus xxxii. of the Authorised Version, 
to have been slain, is increased by the Moham- 
medan commentators of the Koran to seventy 
thousand; and in the Latin Bible known as the 
Vulgate, the number is stated to be twenty-three 
thousand. 

The Vulgate of Pope Sixtus V. comes near to, 
if it does not equal, Field’s Pearl Bible in the mul- 
tiplicity of its errors, This pope, who ascended the 
Chair in 1585, was resolved to have a correct and 
carefully printed Bible. He specially revised and 
corrected every sheet ; and on its publication, pre- 
fixed to the first edition a Bull excommunicating 
all printers who in reprinting should make any 
alteration in the text. Yet the book so swarmed 
with blunders, that a number of scraps had to be 
printed for the purpose of being pasted over the 
erroneous passages, giving the true text. The 
heretics of course exulted in this flagrant proof 
of papal infallibility! A copy of this ‘Scrap 
Book’ was sold some time since for sixty 
guineas, 

There are several ‘Treacle Bibles’ known to 
book-collectors. The edition of May 1541 of 
Cranmer’s Bible, at Jeremiah viii. 22, asks: ‘Is 
there no tryacle at Gilead? Is there no phisycyon 
there?’ There also appeared a ‘Rosin’ Bible in 
which that word was substituted for treacle; and a 
‘Bug’ Bible, because that unpleasant insect was 
said by the printers to be the ‘terror by night’ 
mentioned in the fifth verse of Psalm xci. 
The ‘Vinegar’ Bible, printed at the Clarendon 

P Press, Oxford, in 1717, is so called from the 


twentieth chapter of Luke’s Gospel being said to 


contain ‘The Parable of the Vinegar’ (instead of 
‘vineyard’) in the summary of contents at the 
head of the chapter. It was looked upon as 
a good joke in the times of political corrup- 
tion when Matthew (v. 9) was made to say, 
‘Blessed are the place-makers.’ The ‘Breeches’ 
Bible, printed at Geneva in 1560, said at Genesis 
iii. 7, that Adam and Eve ‘made themselves 
breeches’ This version is as old as Wycliffe’s 
time, and appears in his Bible. Some curious 
changes in the uses of words have taken place 
even since the date of the Authorised Version. 
For instance the word ‘prevent,’ which in the 
seventeenth century meant, and ought still to 
mean, ‘to anticipate.’ It is derived from the Latin 
prevenire, ‘to come before,’ and in the Authorised 
Version never means ‘to hinder.’ Shakspeare 
uses ‘prevent’ for ‘anticipate’ in Julius Cesar, 
v. 1.; and Burns in his Cottar’s Saturday Night. 
A printer’s error in the Authorised Version 
which has been allowed to remain, may be noted 
in this place: the letter s has been prefixed with- 
out authority to the word ‘neezed’ in Second 
Kings iv. 35. It is printed correctly (neesings) in 
the only other place where it occurs, at Job xli. 18. 
‘Neeze’ is also to be found in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, ii. 1. 

In 1616, some revision and correction was 
attempted with partial success; but the two 
Cambridge Bibles of 1629 and 1638 were the first 
which were printed with tolerable correctness. 
The edition of 1638 is said to have been revised 
at the king’s command by several learned men of 
Cambridge, such as Dr Ward, Dr Goad, and others, 
Buck and Daniel, the University printers, were so 
confident of its correctness, that they challenged 
all Cambridge by a bill affixed to the door of 
St Mary’s Church, in which they offered a copy 
of their Bible to any scholar who would find a 
literal fault in it. The first person who publicly 
noticed any of its errata was Dr William Wotton, 
who in a sermon preached at Newport-Pagnell, 
Bucks, noticed an error (‘ye’ for ‘we’) at Acts 
vi. 3. An edition printed at Oxford in 1711 
is remarkable for a mistake at Isaiah lvii, 12, 
where a ‘not’ is omitted. And the Oxford Bible 
of 1792 declared that Philip (instead of Peter) 
would deny Christ before cock-crow. 

Great difficulty was experienced by the early 
translators with the enumeration of the articles 
composing Jacob’s present to Joseph (Genesis xliii, 
11), as little was known at that time of the botany 
of the Holy Land, Tyndale was not far wrong in 
his version of the Pentateuch in 1530, although 
‘a curtesye bawlme,’ &c., looks quaint nowadays, 
The Genevan of 1560 and the Douay of 1609 
had ‘rosen’ where we now have ‘balm? Dr Geddes 
introduces ‘laudanum’ among the presents; but 
in his manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 
Wycliffe translates the first on the list as ‘a lytle 
of precious liquor of sibote,’ and adds slyly 
in the margin that this ‘precious liquor’ is 
‘ginne” A printer’s widow in Germany thought 
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to secure the supremacy of her sex by secretly 
altering the last clause of the sixteenth verse 
of the third chapter of Genesis. By substitut- 
ing the letters ‘Na’ for the first half of the 
word Herr (lord or master) it made the word 
read ‘Narr;’ the altered text reading, ‘And he 
shall be thy fool? It is said this attempt at 
‘improving’ the text cost the good woman her 
life. The translation of St Paul’s Epistles in the 
Ethiopic language was full of errors, which the 
editors good-naturedly excused by the following 
plea: ‘They who printed the work could not 
read, and we could not print; they helped us, 
and we helped them, as the blind helps the blind,’ 
Dr John Jortin, in his Remarks on Eeclesiastical 
History (1754), notices a Gothic Bishop who 
translated the Scriptures into the language of the 
Goths, omitting the Book of Kings, lest the wars 
recorded there should increase their inclination 
for fighting. 

Dr Alexander Geddes already referred to, 
resolved to undertake a new translation; and in 
1780, as a preliminary, he published a sketch of 
his plan under the title of an Idea of a New 
Version of the Holy Bible for the Use of the English 
Catholics. In 1786, he published another Pro- 
spectus; in 1787, An Appendix to the Prospectus, 
containing ‘queries, doubts, and difficulties rela- 
tive to a vernacular version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures” In 1788 and following years, he issued 
Proposals for Printing, and several Answers to the 
advice he had received. After all these preliminary 
flourishes, in 1792 the first volume appeared of 
a translation which was never completed. Chris- 
tians of every description rejected it; and the 
Catholics, for whose benefit it was intended, were 
forbidden to read it. Yet another Address in 
defence the following year, and the project ends. 
In what he has translated, Geddes introduces us 
to Hebrew ‘constables, and the Passover is rather 
humorously translated ‘the Skipover.’ 

From those blundered editions let us now go 
back to the first complete printed Bible—that 
by John Fust or Faust, printed at Mayence, in 
Germany, in 1455. This magnificent work was 
executed with cut-metal types on six hundred and 
thirty-seven leaves, some of the copies on fine 

aper, and others on vellum ; and is sometimes 
seed as the ‘Mazarin Bible, a copy having 
been unexpectedly found in Cardinal Mazarin’s 
library at Paris, It is also called the ‘ Forty-two 
Line Bible,’ because each full column contains 
that number of lines; and lastly, as Gutenberg’s 
Bible, because John Gutenberg was associated 
with Fust and Schéffer in its issue. It was 
printed in Latin ; and the letters were such an 
exact imitation of the work of an amanuensis, that 
the copies were passed off by Fust, when he visited 
Paris, as manuscript, the discovery of the art of 


a copy to the king of France for seven hundred 
crowns, and another to the Archbishop of Paris 
for four hundred crowns; although he appears 
to have charged less noble customers as low 
as sixty crowns. The low price and a uni- 
formity of the lettering of these Bibles, caused 
universal astonishment, The capital letters in 
red ink were said to be printed with his blood ; 
and as he could immediately produce new copies 
ai libitum, he was adjudged in league with 
Satan. Fust was apprehended, and was forced to 


printing being kept a profound secret. Fust sold | 


reveal the newly discovered art of printing, to save 
himself from the flames. This is supposed to be 
the origin of the tradition of the ‘ devil and Dr 
Faustus,’ dramatised by Christopher Marlowe and 
others, 

One of the highest prices—if not the highest 
—realised by any book was for a copy of this 
splendid Bible, at the sale of the ‘Perkins 
Library’ at Hamworth Park, on 6th June 1873, 
A copy on vellum was sold for three thousand 
four hundred pounds; another on paper for two 
thousand six hundred and ninety pounds. This 
large price is rather surprising; for there are 
about twenty copies in different libraries, half of 
them belonging to private persons, in Britain, 
Before this sale, the most expensive book was 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, printed at Venice in 1471, 
which was bought at the Duke of Roxburghe’s 
sale in 1811 by the Marquis of Blandford (Duke of 
Marlborough), for two thousand two hundred and 
sixty — ; although its value fell afterwards to 
nine hundred and eighteen pounds in 1819, when 
Lord Spencer became its purchaser. 

When Dr Castell was engaged in the prepara- 
tion of his Polyglot Bible, he was much patro- 
nised by Cromwell, who allowed the paper to be 
imported free of duty. It was published during 
the Protectorate, and dedicated to Cromwell in 
a respectful preface. At the Restoration (1660), 
Cromwell’s name was omitted, and the Republican 
strains of the preface toned down. The different 
editions are known as ‘Republican’ and ‘ Royal’ 
among book-collectors. At that time, there was 
a mania for dedicating books to somebody—a 
celebrity, if possible. 

Before types were invented, printing pictures 
from engraved wooden blocks was accomplished 
in the fourteenth century. Books were made of 
engravings of the most remarkable incidents in 
the books of Moses, the Gospels, and Apoca- 
lypse; they were called Biblia Pauperum, or 
Poor Men’s Bibles. Fair copies of these have 
brought two hundred and fifty pounds; and the 
very worst, rarely less than fifty pounds. The 
rare edition of the Biblia Germanica, published in 
1487, contains many coloured wood-cuts remark- 
lable for the singularity of their designs; for 
| instance, Bathsheba is represented washing her 
| feet in a tub, and Elijah as ascending to heaven in 
|a four-wheeled wagon! The Bishops’ Bible—so 
called from the fact that most of the translators 
were bishops—was published in 1568 It con- 
tained a portrait of the Earl of Leicester, the great 
and powerful favourite of Elizabeth, placed before 
the Book of Joshua; whilst another portrait, that 
of Sir William Cecil—also a favourite of the queen 
—adorned the Psalms. In the edition of 1574, a 
map of the Holy Land, and the Arms of Arch- 
bishop Parker, the chief translator, were sub- 
stituted. 

We will conclude with the following anecdotes 

of Prayer Books. The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
| printed in 1813 an edition in which occurs twice 
‘in the Litany, ‘O Lamb of God, which takest 
away the sins of the Lord.’ A copy is still in 
| use, we believe, in Cashel Cathedral. Dr Cotton 
says he has seen a Prayer Book in which a prayer 
| concluded thus, ‘Through the unrighteousness of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

Our last story is from an American newspaper 
of 1776, A printer in England who printed the 
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Book of Common Prayer, unluckily omitted the 
letter c in the word ‘changed’ in the following 
sentence, ‘We shall all be changed in the 
twinkling of an eye.’ A clergyman not so 
attentive to his duties as he should have been, 
read it to his congregation as it was printed, thus, 
‘We shall all be hanged in the twinkling of an 
eye.’ 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
CHAPTER XXXV.—UNCLE WALTER AGAIN. 


THERE came the day, earlier than he had expected, 
perhaps, but not very soon, when Bertram’s busi- 
ness at the Yard was completed early by the sig- 
nature of certain cheques and the indorsement of 
certain vouchers; and then there was nothing to 
do that exacted an Assistant Manager’s attendance. 
Mr Weston was in London. The shipwrights, 
Long Tom and his muscular colleagues, knew 
their work. The clerks plied the pen, yawn- 
ing at intervals, and intermitting their clerkly 
tasks to skim over leading articles in the Daily 
Something, or to chat about cricket and the Glee 
Club. Bertram had time to pay his promised 
visit to Shirley Villa. It was a pretty, white, 
bay-windowed house, the Villa, one of many villas 
and ornamental cottages on the edge of the breezy 
Common ; bordering on which, old oaks yet grew ; 
and giant holly-trees, the boast of that southern 
shire, showed their dark-glistening greenery and 
winter wealth of scarlet berries almost as pro- 
fusely as when the Red King, with an arrow in 
his heart, lay dead in the Royal Forest hard by. 
Peat-fires were burning yet, with sullen crimson 
glow, on many a cottage hearth for miles around ; 
and some of the quaintest customs and most 
medieval traditions that our island knows held 
fast to the tenacious root which they had taken, 
but a little way, so far as mileage goes, from that 
Southampton which has for years been the British 
gateway of the golden East. 

Bertram found a kindly welcome at Shirley 
Villa. As a friend of the Westons, as a friend 
of Rose Denham, whose story was perfectly well 
known to her employers, he was very well 
received. Mr and Mrs Denshire were pleasant- 
natured people. Theodore Denshire had been 
a barrister, and indeed, was probably a barrister 


still ; but he had doffed the terrors of the wig he | 


had so seldom worn in open court; nor indeed need 
the most nervous of witnesses have been much 
alarmed, in a nist prius trial, at cross-examination 
from such a counsel as he had been, Partly from 
weak health, partly because he had inherited the 
small property of a childless elder brother, he had 
turned his back upon the Temple, and lived a 
quiet life, driving about to picturesque spots, and 
photographing gnarled trees and thatched roofs 
for miles around. Mrs Denshire was no mean 
member of the Archery Society, a kindly matron, 
with strong wrists, shrewd black eyes, and a ring- 
ing laugh. Alice and Hugh were the children ; 
and then there was Rose. Governesses, I hope, 
are often as happy as was good Dr Denham’s 
youngest daughter under the roof of her pupils’ 
parents. She had to earn her bread, and that she 
cheerfully did, but nobody made it bitter to her 
by tyranny or insolence. The only clouds that 
darkened Rose’s young life were that Louisa was 


far away ; and that the man who dogged her steps, 
the nameless persistent suitor, or persecutor, whe 
plied her with threat and promise, never long 
allowed her to forget him. 

The first greetings over, Mr Denshire trotted 
out all his inoffensive hobbies for exhibition to 
the stranger. Here were his photographs— 
scraps of still-life in the Forest, the ruined 
chapelry at Capel, the Hollow Oak of Rufus, the 
grass-grown roofs and wooden church spire of 
Toadhurst, the Gipsies’ Dell, the huts of Nomans- 
land, where basket-makers and tinkers lived by 
a precarious industry that was reported to be 
supplemented by poaching and purloining of tim- 
ber. These were the bits of decorative wood- 
carving, a triptych after—a long way after— 
Albert Diirer; an entablature of nymphs and 
Grecian warriors, copied from a stone frieze of the 
ruined gateway of some Morean town, crumbling 
under the combined effects of weather, negligence, 
and the Turkish cannon that breached it two 
centuries ago, And this was Mr Denshire’s lawn- 
watering machine, his own invention, really his 
own; and which seemed to Bertram’s unprejudiced 
judgment an ingenious if cumbrous contrivance 
for squirting as much water as possible into the 
face and over the garments of the operator, and 
projecting a minimum of the same wholesome 
element, with the maximum of pumping, over the 
greensward. 

Bertram was invited to stay for luncheon ; and 
that meal, synchronic with the children’s dinner, 
being despatched, he took leave of his enter- 
tainers, and accompanied Rose Denham and her 
two pupils in their daily walk, across the Com- 
mon itself, where the golden gorse was in its 
summer luxuriance of yellow flower; and then 
into the leafy Avenue, where the great elms 
stood towering in their majesty, like so many 
castles, the strongholds of the birds, that twittered 
or carolled securely on twig and bough, high 
above the reach or the aim of man or boy. 

At the end of the Avenue, Bertram bade Rose 
good-bye. He had himself a visit of ceremony 
to pay to some potent magnate of that P. and O. 
Company whose passenger steamships first meta- 
morphosed Southampton from the clean, bright 
city, beloved of aristocratic old maids, into the 
wealthy seaport that it is now. Great men 
and men of note in the commercial world had 
begun now, moved by some instinct which 
enabled them to scent success, as swine and 
spaniels in the New Forest scent buried truffles, 
afar off, to be polite to Bertram Oakley. Ber- 
tram had been bidden to a heavy dinner, with 
heavy company, at the house of this gentleman, 
and had been grandly patronised, and solemnly 
lionised, as the clever youngster from Mervyn’s, of 
whom Mr Mervyn thought so well, and as the 
inventor of the new double oscillating steam- 
something of which newspaper writers—who knew 
nothing about it—spoke in terms of such glib 
approval. Rose was silent, Rose was shy. She 
busied herself a good deal with the children. At 
luncheon, which was dinner, whenever Bertram 
spoke, he had had no listener so faithful as this 
+ ately golden-haired girl. But out of doors she 
was not talkative, and at last they two shook 
hands and parted. 

Bertram, as he walked on townwards, was not 
so much vexed, after a minute’s thoughtfulness, 
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with the change in Rose’s manner as many a| ‘You understood me?’ said Uncle Walter 


oung man, in his place, would have been. Some- 

ow, he felt, rather than knew, that the alteration 
boded him no harm—that she did not like him 
the less, because she had grown to be so silent 
and bashful and shy—so unsisterly, as he would 
once have said, with him. No man could have 
been less inclined to plume himself on his know- 
ledge of women—and indeed those whom women 
like the best, know the least of them—than Ber- 
tram Oakley; but Rose’s behaviour did not 
exactly displease him. A perfectly frank bearing, 
the indications of a mind fancy-free, are perhaps 
the most disheartening symptoms of any that 
are written down in Love’s Medical Guide. 

Half-way down the broad white High Street, 
in front of that ancient Dolphin Hotel before 
which hundreds of carriages, gorgeous with 
coronets, or rich with emblazoned heraldry that 
would have dazzled foreign eyes, were wont to 
draw up, in the old coaching and posting days, 
Bertram suddenly caught sight of a face not to 
be easily forgotten. gentleman was giving 
instructions to his Italian valet, a brown, white- 
toothed, black-whiskered Neapolitan, as to the 
luggage which two town porters were stowing 
away, in leisurely fashion, on a green hand-truck, 
Uncle Walter himself, as gay, light-hearted, and 
brisk as ever, like an elderly butterfly that had 
successfully for many years flourished in deco- 
rous indolence. Bertram hesitated. But Mr 
Walter Denham’s eyes were nearly as good as 
his ; and the virtuoso waved his kidded hand, and 
beckoned, blithely, across the street, so that the 
young man was, as it were, compelled to go over 
and speak to his old acquaintance. 

‘How d’ ye do?’ was Uncle Walter’s half-caress- 
ing, half-indifferent greeting. ‘I knew you were 
here, for I saw your name inthe Times. A new 
steam-engine, hey ?’ 

‘A slight improvement only—if it be an im- 
provement, which practice must prove, answered 
Bertram, as he took the well-gloved hand. It 
needs a very churlish temper, or a very stern 
resolve, to make any of us refuse a hand offered to 
our grasp. 

‘And I wanted you to be a painter’s model— 
you were quite handsome enough—at seven-and- 
six, when required, said Uncle Walter, amused 
at the reminiscence. ‘Right, lad, right! to use 
the inside of your head, instead of the exterior. 
—And so you live here, now?’ And the artistic 
amateur surveyed the broad, white, rather empty 
High Street, as if with renewed interest, on 
account of his young friend, 

‘Yes ; I live here, sir; and so does your niece— 
your brother’s daughter—Miss Rose Denham. I 
left her but half an hour since, said Bertram 
steadily. 

‘Does she, really ?’ asked Uncle Walter, in his 
pretty, playful way, as if he had been a masculine 

eri, poised on starry wings, and condescending to 

take a little concern in the ways and fates of 
mankind,—‘ Luigi, tell the clumsy curs to be 
careful with that box.’ This last sentence was 
couched in fluent Italian, and prudently; for 
clumsy curs, if of our island breed, are sometimes 
apt to snarl and turn. 

‘Si, si, Eccellenza,’ answered the brown man 
from Naples, displaying his sharkish teeth; and 
Bertram himself was fain to smile. 


rapidly. ‘I forgot your knack of picking up 
languages—sharp-witted lad that you are !—Niece 
Rose lives here, then? I didn’t know it. Where 
is she, and is she as pretty as ever? Sometimes, 
those blondes go off, in looks, early,’ 

‘Miss Rose Denham is very pretty. She is 
governess, now, to the young children of Mr and 
Mrs Denshire, at Shirley Common, three miles 
from the town,’ answered Bertram. 

‘How very nice of her—and how very nice of 
them!’ chimed in Uncle Walter airily. ‘I’m 
sure she has chosen for the best ; and that good, 
sensible Louisa—with whom, I fear, I am no favou- 
rite—has also chosen for the best—Are they ever 
going to bring that. carriage, Luigi ?—in procuring 
for her such congenial employment, A governess! 
Well! well! Governesses, except in a novel, are 
never bullied, I believe ; and the constant contact 
with fresh young minds—Steady, blockheads, with 
the luggage— must be ineffably sweet. Dear 
Louisa, she is, perhaps, pardonably prejudiced. 
We should always be patient.—Luigi, hurry the 
scoundrels with that carriage !’ 

‘You are going abroad, sir?’ asked Bertram, 
who scarcely knew what tone to assume when 
confronted by this light, gay nature, that seemed 
so successfully to repudiate the responsibilities 
which conscience and custom impose. 

‘Yes ; I am going to Spain, to Granada,’ replied 
Uncle Walter, with a sigh of satisfaction as the 
laggard vehicle at last rolled out of the hotel yard. 
‘The Victoria, which is to take me to Gib, sails, 
or rather steams, to-day. Something wrong with 
the Alhambra—a landslip, they call it, which has 
caused, I fear, irreparable damage to the dear old 
place, on which I wish to feast my loving eyes 
again before it becomes an absolute heap of ruins, 
or, worse still, gets restored beyond recognition.— 
Ta! ta!’ added the worthy gentleman, as he 
stepped into his open carriage, and waved his hand 
in token of adieu. ‘My love to my niece!’ 

Off went the carriage at a brisk pace; and 
Bertram, after watching it until it got beyond the 
range of vision, walked slowly and sorrowfully 
away. 


HAIL AND HAILSTORMS. 


To us, living in our temperate climate, the de- 
structive power of the hailstorms of other regions 
almost exceeds belief. The hailstones which we 
see occasionally fall during a thunderstorm are not 
worthy to be named beside the enormous masses 
of ice, sometimes many pounds in weight, which 
frequently demolish the crops in Southern France 
and other countries. While our much-abused 
climate may have—and undoubtedly has—its 
drawbacks, it also has its advantages ; for whether 
is it worse to have a bad season from the be- 
ginning, with the consequent failure of the crops, 
or a promising harvest, all but ready for the 
reaper, cut down and ruined by one dire hail- 
storm of perhaps not more than a few minutes’ 
duration ? 

The most remarkable hailstorm on record is that 
which occurred in France on the 13th of July 
1788. It was divided into two distinct bands—the 
western one four hundred and twenty miles long 
and ten miles broad; and the eastern one five 
hundred miles long and only five miles broad. 
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There was a mean interval of twelve miles between 
them, in which space rain fell, The storm moved 
at the rate of thirty-two miles per hour, the hail 
falling for not more than seven or eight minutes at 
the same place. The western branch began at 
Touraine, near Loches, at half-past six A.M., passed 
over Chartres, Rambouillet, Pontoise, Clermont, 
Douai, entered Belgium, and passed over Courtrai, 
and finally died out beyond Flushing at half-past 
one P.M. The eastern branch began at Orleans at 
half-past seven A.M., passed over Arthenay and 
Andonville, reached the Faubourg St-Antoine in 
Paris at half-past eight, Cressy-en-Valois at half- 
past nine, Cateau-Cambresis at eleven, and Utrecht 
at half-past two p.m. Though the hail fell for 
such a short time at each place, the destruction 
of property was immense. No less than ten 
hundred and thirty-nine communes in France 
suffered, the damage being found to amount to 
about a million pounds sterling. Some of the hail- 
stones weighed more than half a pound, There 
are several very remarkable features in this hail- 
storm: its extraordinary length, its compara- 
tively narrow width, and its short continuance at 
one place. ‘These peculiarities might be con- 
veniently accounted for by supposing an immense 
cloud or body of clouds carried along by a steady 
current of wind, and discharging as it moved 
in its course. But how can we conceive a single 
cloud bearing along in its bosom nearly twenty- 
eight million tons of ice ?—which was about the 

uantity, estimating it at one pound per square 
foot, that fell to the earth during the storm. 

Another storm of exceptional severity was that 
experienced in the neighbourhood of Angouléme 
on August 3, 1813. It began at six P.M., having 
been preceded by profound darkness. The hail- 
stones, which were very large, wounded several 
oe severely, and killed a child near Bar- 

ezieux; injured the cattle, sheep, and pigs; 
entirely stripped the trees of their leaves; cut the 
vines into pieces, and crushed the crops. The 
next day, the landscape had the appearance of 
mid-winter, the hail having accumulated in the 
hollows and roads to a depth of almost three feet. 
The whole neighbourhood was deprived of game ; 
and the effects of the storm were visible five years 
afterwards, the vines in particular not having 
recovered their productive powers. 

The annals of meteorology afford many ex- 
amples of storms almost as severe as those men- 
tioned above. One which burst over the depart- 
ment of the Aisne, on the 7th of May 1865, caused 
damages amounting to several million francs. In 
the Valley of the Scheldt the hailstones lay fifteen 
feet deep upon the ground, and were still visible 
five days after. On the 9th of May in the same 
year, the hail which fell upon the Catelet meadows, 
in the arondissement of St Quentin, formed a 
crystal mass a mile and a quarter long and two 
thousand feet broad—estimated to amount alto- 
gether to twenty-one million cubic feet. 

Although hailstorms in this country are com- 

atively rare, we cannot boast of exemption 

om them. They never assume the desolation- 
spreading character, however, so common in 

rance. One that occurred in 1809 broke two 
hundred thousand panes of glass in London alone. 
In 1824, the crops were almost completely de- 
stroyed in Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and Essex ; 
the damage done upon a space of three thousand 


four hundred and eighty-seven acres in the last- 
mentioned county alone being estimated at four- 
teen thousand five hundred and seventy-four 
pounds, or about four pounds three shillings and 
sevenpence per acre on an average. In 1843, 
during the months of July and August, severe 
storms were experienced in Cambridgeshire, Berk- 
shire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent, 
Oxfordshire, Bedfordshire, Gloucestershire and 
Yorkshire, some farmers suffering an individual 
loss amounting to upwards of two thousand pounds, 
By the storm of August 1, 1846, gardeners alone 
sustained a loss estimated at fifteen thousand 
pounds; and more recently that of August 2, 
1879, in the neighbourhood of Richmond, inflicted 
damage in broken glass alone, estimated at thirty 
thousand pounds. Melancholy though this cate- 
gory of disasters is, it is a pleasing picture when 
contrasted with the French record of similar cala- 
mities, which would well-nigh fill a volume, 
Hailstones vary greatly in size, In ordinary 
storms, they weigh from forty-six to one hundred 
and twenty grains, It may be interesting to 
notice some of the largest on record. Holinshed 
(who is, however, a persistent wonder-monger) says 
that hailstones as large as eggs fell in England in 
the year 1202, during the reign of John ; and that 
in the twentieth year of that of good King Alex- 
ander III. of Scotland (1269) there arose ‘ great 
winds, with storms of such immeasurable hail- 
stones, that many towns were thrown down’ by 
their violence, and fires spread throughout the 
kingdom ‘burning up steeples with such force of 
fire that the bells were in divers places melted,’ 
Those of the Abbey of Aberbrothock (Arbroath) 
were thus destroyed. In 1339, while Edward IIL 
was marching near Chartres in France, his army 
was so much injured by a storm of immense 
hailstones, that he concluded peace. Count de 
Mezeray relates that when Louis XII. of France 
made war against the Pope, and carried his army 
into Italy (1510), bluish hailstones descended 
during a thunderstorm, which weighed about one 
hundred pounds! On June 21, 1545, there fell 
in Lancashire ‘hailstones as big as men’s fists, 
which had diverse prints in them, some like gun- 
holes.’ On the 7th of June 1573, in Northamp- 
tonshire, some were found which measured six 
inches in circumference ; and on the 29th of April 
1697, a storm passed over Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire, during which hailstones, weighing eight 
ounces and measuring nine inches in circum- 
ference, fell. Hertfordshire, on the 4th of Ma 
in the same year, was visited by a shower of hail, 
which killed several persons. The stones were 
fourteen inches in circumference. M. Parent . 
relates that hailstones as big as a man’s fist, and 
weighing from nine and a half to twelve and three 
quarter ounces, fell in Le Perche on May 15, 1703. 
Passing over many recorded, and perhaps doubt- 
ful, instances such as the above, we learn that 
during a hailstorm at Constantinople on October 
5, 1831, there fell stones weighing more than 
one pound, Similar ones are said to have been 
picked up in May 1821, at Palestrina (Italy). 
Blocks of ice fell at Cazorta in Spain on June 
5, 1829, which weighed four and a half pounds; 
and in the south of France, during the latter 
part of October 1844, some fell which weighed 
eleven pounds, After a hailstorm on May 8, 1802, 
in Hungary, a piece of ice was found which 
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measured more than three feet both in length 
and in width, with a thickness of two and a 
quarter feet. To conclude this list, a hailstone 
is said to have fallen in the reign of Tippoo 
Saib which was the size of an elephant! It is 
Sse that many of those so-called gigantic 

ailstones were simply masses of ice composed 
of a collection of hailstones agglomerated together 
in some hollow space into which they had fallen, 
and where they may have remained for some time 
after the general fall of hailstones had melted and 
disappeared. 

With regard to the composition of hailstones, 
it would seem that they have but one feature in 
common—they are all formed of congealed water. 
They differ in size, in shape, and in structure. 
Some are nearly round, some oval, some pear- 
shaped, Some are white and opaque, others 
are clear as crystal. Kiimtz considered the 
pyramid to be the primitive form of the hail- 
stone ; while, on the other hand, Descartes, Elie 
de Beaumont, Airy, Delcros, and Néggerath, 
believed it to be the sphere broken in its fall. 
Professor Osborne Reynolds has lately advanced 
the opinion that it is a sort of spherical pyramid, 
dense at the base, and soft towards the apex. A 
good example of this form of hailstone was noticed 
on May 22, 1870, in Paris by M. Trécul. It was 
— and abdut three quarters of an inch long 

y half an inch wide. The third part of it, at 
the top—the narrowest portion of the hailstone— 
was opaque and white; while the lower or the 
broadest part was ae gd translucent, like the 
purest ice. When looked at from the broadest 
end, it presented the shape of an obtuse-angled 
rhombus, and from the sides there started oblique 
facets, which converged and died away towards the 
obtuse summit. Captain Delcros picked up some 
very remarkable hailstones on July 4, 1819, which 
fell during a nocturnal hailstorm in Western 
France. They were nearly spherical, and in the 
centre was visible a spherical nucleus of a some- 
what opaque, whitish hue, which showed traces 
of concentric layers, Around this nucleus was an 
envelope of compact bluish ice, with radial lines 
running from the centre to the circumference. 
This in turn was surrounded by a coating of con- 
centric layers, upon the surface of which were 
twelve large crystalline pyramids of clear ice, 
with smaller pyramids intercalated between them. 
The whole formed a spherical mass nearly three 
and a half inches in diameter. Hailstones with 
a surrounding crust of transparent ice-crystals 
fell during a violent storm in the Thrialeth 
Mountains, near Bjeloi Klintsch, a short distance 
south of the Caucasus, on June 9, 1869, and were 
carefully sketched by Mr H. Abich, a Russian 
gentleman residing on the spot. Their structure 
was in many respects similar to that of the ones 
described by Delcros. M. Parent remarked some at 
Montargis on July 29, 1871, which were from one 
to two inches in length, oval in shape, and trans- 
parent as crystal. These hailstones are of special 
interest, as it is the only case on record in which 
they showed no traces of a central nucleus of soft 
snowy material. Descriptions might be multiplied 
indefinitely.—Each observer has had some anoma- 
lous feature to record. Many have hoped in a 
dissected hailstone to read its mysterious history ; 
but as they exhibit such diversity of form and 


causes and processes assigned to almost every 
hailstorm that occurs. 

The indications of a hailstorm are sufficiently 
well marked. The barometer sinks very low; 
and, what is unusual before any other atmospheric 
disturbance, the thermometric column suffers a 
corresponding depression, Previous to a storm 
that occurred in the Orkney Islands in the year 
1818, the barometer descended 1-15 inches, and 
the thermometer has been known to sink through 
seventy-seven degrees Fahrenheit. The clouds 
usually assume a peculiar aspect. They show here 
and there immense irregular protuberances, and, 
judging from the profound darkness which they 
produce, are very thick. Arago pointed out that 
they seem to be distinguishable from other storm- 
clouds by their ashen hue. Nevertheless, hail has 
been observed to fall from an almost cloudless sky, 
with the sun shining brightly, and unaccompanied 
by any tempest or atmospheric disturbance. A 
sound likened by some to the galloping of a flock 
of sheep over hard rocky ground, and by others to 
the noise of a heavy luggage train, a cavalry 
squadron at full gallop, or the pouring of shot 
from one vessel into another, is said to be the 
precursor of a violent hailstorm, It is long since 
this phenomenon was first observed. Aristotle 
and Lucretius, among ancient writers, mention it ; 
Kalm noticed it on the 30th of April 1744, at 
Moscow ; Tessier, on the 13th of July 1788, in 
France; and Peltier heard it in the department 
of La Somme. A sound was also heard at 
Auxerre on the 29th of July 1871, previous to 
the cloudless hailstorm above mentioned. It has 
been explained by the striking together of the 
hailstones aloft, as they are whirled about by the 
wind. 

An annual loss of about two millions sterling has 
not been suffered without many attempts being 
made to prevent, or, at least, to mitigate the evil of 
hailstorms. Electricity has always been regarded 
as the principal agent in their production, and 
hence it has been proposed to tap the clouds and 
run off that dangerous element by means of light- 
ning-conductors, or something of that kind. This 
idea appears first to have been suggested by 
Guenant de Montbeillard in 1776. In 1820, La 
Postolle, and subsequently Thollard, invented a 
peculiar instrument consisting of straw ropes, 
in which a metallic wire was interwoven, sus- 
pended by means of pointed rods similar to 
lightning-conductors. These, together with Arago’s 
paragréles, which were captive balloons armed with 
an iron point and held to the earth by a cord with 
a copper wire running through it, have all proved 
unavailing; and the attempt to subdue Nature in 
this respect, has been abandoned in despair until 
we shall know something more about her strange 
ways. 


SHALL SHE BE SACRIFICED? 
CHAPTER IV.—COLEBROOKE’S SECRET REVEALED. 


On the following Monday I went to pay some 
long promised visits in London, and did not 
return for a week. My first call on my arrival 
was to our neighbours. Mrs Thompson was now 
well enough to resume her usual duties, and the 
temporary servant had been sent away. Ida 


structure, we may be prepared to hear different | looked careworn and weary. How I wished I 
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could mitigate her unhappiness! She, so young 
and interesting, to be rendered miserable through 
no fault of her own. 

‘Dear Miss Colebrooke,’ I said, taking her hand 
gently, ‘I know you have been fretting. You are 
in trouble, Are you sure I cannot help you?’ 

‘You are very kind to offer to help,’ she replied, 
smiling sadly ; ‘but no one, I am sorry to say, no 
one can help me.’ 

‘Is it so bad as that? Is it a new trouble?’ 

‘ A new trouble that will soon come,’ she replied, 
in a tone so despairing, that my heart ached to 
hear her. 

‘I wish I could take it away,’ I said earnestly. 

She raised her eyes to mine for a moment, and 
then a deep blush came over her sweet face. My 
look had expressed more than my words had. 

‘Dear Ida,” I continued, ‘if I cannot relieve 
your sorrow, at least let me share it ;’? and then 


I told her all my love. As I spoke, a gleam of | of 


joy shone for a moment in her face. It seemed 
as if the return of happiness was not so very dis- 
tant. The instant after, it was gone; but not 
before it had told me what I longed to know. 

‘Dear Dr Aylmer, you do not know. What 
you ask may not be. It can never be, I—I am 
engaged to be married to—to’—— 

If I had touched a powerful electric battery, 
the shock her words gave me could not have 
been greater. I had not thought of her having 
any lover, and I felt sure she cared for me. 
Presently, I asked her if she loved the man to 
whom she was engaged. 

‘I must try hard,’ she replied, ‘to do so—if I 
do not now. We must all do hard things some- 
times.’ 

‘Not like him!’ Iexclaimed. ‘ And yet you are 
engaged to marry him.’ 

‘Do not judge me harshly, she said almost 
pleadingly. ‘You do not understand what com- 
pels me to ’—— 

‘To sacrifice your life’ I concluded. ‘ Ah, I 
know now what your father meant when he asked 
you the other day what you would do for him. 
But in what way your marrying against your own 
wishes can benefit him, I am unable to under- 
stand.’ 

‘Shall I tell you?’ 

‘Yes, 

‘It might save his life.’ 

‘Save his life ? 

* Yes,’ 

‘How? 

‘ Well, it is right you should have the reason. He 
has several times said he would not mind your 
knowing. I trust to your friendship for me not to 
divulge a terrible secret. Do not stop me. I 
would rather tell you now. My poor father had 
the dreadful misfortune to deprive a fellow- 
creature of his life. You have heard of what is 
termed the Hickards murder ?” 

I nodded affirmatively. 

‘The only witness to the act was Mr Purse— 


Hickards’ fellow-partner—the man you saw here 
some days since, and who at one time was an 
acquaintance of ours in London. With a view to 
turning the miserable business to his own advan- 
tage, he has sworn to my father that he will aid 
him in quitting the country, even at his own 
tisk, if I consent to marry him. If I do not con- 
sent, then he will give my father into custody 
and positively swear he saw him murder the man! 
I have, of course, no alternative, and the wedding 
is fixed for next Monday’ 

This was already Thursday. 

‘Next Monday ?’ I cried in a tone of pain. ‘Oh 
Ida, your father cannot allow this,’ 

‘Don’t blame him. He has not urged me in the 
least. I have told him that I will do it. I am 
quite determined. Why, I should be my own 
father’s murderer, if I refused this man.’ 

‘As it is,’ I said, ‘you will murder your own 
peace, and mine.’ 

‘In spite of what I have told you, Doctor, 
would you still choose to marry me, the daughter 
‘What does it signify to me whose daughter 
you are, as long as you are my own darling 
Ida?’ I said this in a voice of passionate tender- 
ness. I do not remember now all that passed. 
I know I entreated her to reconsider her decision. 
I used every argument to persuade her. I prom- 
ised to aid her father to escape. But all was of 
no avail, She wept bitterly; but she remained 
firm. 

To escape would be a matter of great difficulty. 
Mr Purse had taken lodgings in the house right 
opposite, and watched all their movements, e 
had threatened that if Ida did not meet him 
at the church at half-past ten on Monday, he 
would go directly to the police station and have 
her father arrested. At one time, they had tried 
to leave the country, and had even taken pas- 
sages in a steamer on the point of departure from 
Liverpool to New York; but just as they were 
going on board, they had observed Mr Purse, 
though, as it turned out, he had not noticed them. 
And as he was coming to the ship to see some 
friends off, they had hastily returned to land 
before he had, as they believed, discovered their 
presence. They had then thought it better to 
conceal themselves in the country for a time until 
vigilant search should have abated. They were 
now living by means of money to the amount 
of about a thousand pounds, the profits of some 
articles of value which they had sold. They 
had not placed this sum in the bank, as if they 
had, there would have been danger of their where- 
abouts becoming known. 

But how had Purse discovered their hiding- 
place? It was — by chance. The house in 
which they now lived had, as already stated, stood 
long empty, and the proprietor was desirous to 
dispose of it. With this view he wrote to his 
solicitor in London to put the property in the 
market ; and the solicitor, it so chanced, employed 
for this work the very firm of property agents with 
which Mr Purse was connected. It was not, 
however, Purse who first went to Spanners to 
look at the property, but another representative 
of the firm; and he, calling at the house to ask 
about the property, spoke with the housekeeper 
Mrs Thompson, whom, however, he had not before 


seen ; but he was not allowed into the house. On 
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his return, in reporting to Mr Purse regarding the 
a he commented upon the fact of his not 
aving been admitted into the house; which 
awakened the curiosity of Purse, who put some 
questions as to the housekeeper’s appearance, and 
such-like, The result of these inquiries was that 
Mr Purse’s suspicions were aroused, and he him- 
self set off at once for Spanners, But Mrs 
Thompson by this time being ill, he failed to 
see her as he had hoped. He made inquiries, 
however, as to the occupants of the house in 
question, and learned that a young lady named 
Colebrooke, with her servant, had taken it; that 
she called nowhere, went out but seldom, and 
had excited curiosity. He resolved to watch the 
house, and for this purpose engaged lodgings 
opposite. Was Mr Colebrooke with them or 
not? This he could not ascertain, and he for- 
bore to ask any one. One day, however, he 
espied Ida as she bade me good-bye at the door ; 
and when I came to the gate, as already narrated, 
he stopped me, doubtless hoping to ascertain 
whether the gentleman lived in the house. 

And what was the cause that led to the dreadful 
crime? It was the old story of human anger 
uncontrolled. Mr Colebrooke—whose real name 
was Wayne, but who had assumed a false name 
for obvious reasons—had been made the dupe of 
a wicked schemer of the name of Hickards, by 
whom he had been induced to part with his 
money to purchase shares in a lead-mine specula- 
tion. The mines proved to be myths; but the 
gold he had collected from Mr Colebrooke and 
others who had trusted him, went to enrich Mr 
Hickards, who, as already stated, was Purse’s part- 
ner. An action was instituted against Hickards ; 
but the fraud, though few doubted it, could not 
be established against him with evidence sufficient 
for conviction. Hickards had carried out the 
swindle too ingeniously, and rendered detection 
impossible. He was acquitted ; and Mr Colebrooke, 
a ruined man, unable to obtain redress, happened 
to be in town one day on some business, when 
he had occasion to call at his enemy’s office. Mr 
Hickards was in; and unfortunately some almost 
unavoidable references to what had already taken 
place between them, so enraged the two men, 
that open violence was the result. Hickards had 
lifted a knife that lay on the table; but this Mr 
Colebrooke wrested from him, and in the affray 
that ensued, the weapon pierced the breast of 
the wretched swindler. He died instantly. His 
partner, Mr Purse, who at that moment entered 
from an adjoining room, rushed forward to seize 
Mr Colebrooke; but the latter managed to elude 
him, and made his escape. 

Mr Purse, dreading lest suspicion might per- 
haps be directed against himself, reported to the 
police that Mr Colebrooke had done the deed. 
A warrant for his apprehension was obtained ; 
but Mr Colebrooke had fled, disguised, with his 
daughter and the housekeeper, and as yet had 
battled discovery. The all-important fact remains 
to be told that Purse, who had formerly been 
a trusted acquaintance of the man he after- 
wards, with his partner, helped to ruin, was a 
rejected lover of Ida’s; his affection for her 
being the redeeming point in his character. He 
determined, as soon as he discovered their hiding- 
place, to make use of his power, and by promising 
to aid Colebrooke in escaping from the country, 


induce Ida to marry him. How he succeeded in 
getting her consent, has already been told. 

I left the house, a dead weight of misery on 
my mind. I hardly know how I passed the next 
twenty-four hours, The anguish of them I shall 
never forget. 


CHAPTER V.—AT THE ALTAR, 


The next day I called on Mr Colebrooke. I 
told him that I had proposed to his daughter, and 
that the reason she had refused me was because 
she had promised to marry Mr Purse to save her 
father being arrested on a charge of murder. 

‘You love Ida!’ he exclaimed. ‘You have 
offered her marriage ; and she has never told me. 
I thought there was no one that she particularly 
cared for. It will make it the worse for her, 
my poor, poor child !’ 

‘And you, sir, have consented to sacrifice 
her ?? 

‘Doctor, has she told you the dreadful reason ?’ 

‘She has. I grieve extremely for her, for you 
both ; but if you promise to free her from this 
man, I will help you to escape’—— 

‘Oh, impossible, impossible!’ he interrupted. 
‘That man’—and his face became clouded with a 
look of fierce hate—‘is lynx-eyed. Till Monday, 
he has told me, he shall watch night and day from 
his window opposite, and take care I shall not 
escape him, He will do it—I know hin—though 
he passes the whole time without sleep.’ 

‘But you can come over your back-garden 
palings, I persisted. ‘You can pass out through 
my gate at night. He will think you are me, and 
that your daughter is my Aunt. Oh, I am sure 
we can manage it.’ 

‘Ah, Doctor, there will be no such good luck. 
If he did not discover the trick at the time, 
it would not be long before he did so. He 
would telegraph to every station, and I should 
be a hunted man again. Don’t you know a 
price of three hundred pounds is on my head ?’ 

I did all I could to prevail on him to listen to 
my schemes; but he was obstinate. I became 
angry with him at last, and told him I did not 
believe he really loved Ida, as he would not even 
make a final effort to save her. 

He looked at me. He not love his only child! 
What was I thinking? Did I not know what 
misery it was to him to give her up? She had 
insisted on it. To lose her father would be a 
double sorrow to her. She had said so, and he 
believed her. He knew she would rather a 
hundred times marry that scoundrel than let her 
father suffer death. 

I told him how terribly the dread of her 
coming fate was distressing her. She would 
never know happiness again. Her misery would 
only end with her life. I said a great deal 
more. I told him bluntly that I believed he 
loved himself more than he did his daughter. 
I expected him to be angry with me; I thought 
he would have been offended at my rudeness. 
But no; I remarked that he only compressed his 
lips tightly, and in his eyes I saw a set purpose, 
a wild determination. What it was, good or evil, 
I knew soon. 

‘Then you won't let me assist you?’ I said on 
leaving. ‘You will allow Miss Colebrooke to 
suffer still more for your sin?’ 
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‘Go!’ he uttered hoarsely. ‘Leave me! I have 
nothing more to say.’ 

I left, feeling disgusted with him. In my deep 
sorrow and despair, I could find no excuse and 
feel no pity for his own great grief at having to 
accept the offered sacrifice. 

Monday came, only too soon. It was a beauti- 
ful day ; but its sunshine seemed to mock me. 
Ida, my beautiful noble Ida, how I felt for her ; 
how I felt for myself. Oh, why must she, so true 
and good, suffer for another’s crime? Why should 
she be the innocent victim to save a guilty life? 
To see her again for the last time, to look once 
more on her before she was lost to me for ever, 
came to me as an irresistible desire. I would go 
to the church. She should not see me. I would 
sit in the gallery, and school myself to bear the 
sight. I must steel my aching heart to submit 
patiently and suffer silently. I would go, even 
though I knew the scene would only increase my 
pain. I should watch her until she was indis- 
solubly united to the man she abhorred; and then 
—ah, then. 

At ten o’clock I went to the church. It was 
not very full, as the coming marriage had not 
been made known. I seated myself in a quiet 
corner where I could see all, without being seen. 
Purse came in smiling complacently, and soon 
after Idaentered with Mrs Thompson, The former 
was dressed in black—fit emblem of her mourning 
soul. She was deadly pale and trembled visibly ; 
but she kept up bravely, though I knew the ordeal 
she was undergoing was worse than death, The 
clergyman was punctual to the minute, and the 
service began. Mr Purse was asked the first ques- 
tion in the marriage service, and answered clearly 
and loudly. The same question was then put to 
Ida, Her answer seemed to die on her lips. She 
just managed to whisper it. I thought she would 

ave fainted; but she had a work to do—it was 
begun, it must be completed. 

‘Who giveth this woman to be married to this 
man ?’ inquired the reverend gentleman, 

Mrs Thompson came forward and replied. The 
clergyman handed the ring to the bridegroom ; 
but at the same moment there was a bustle in the 
church—a murmur of voices—and in another 
second Mr Colebrooke rushed hurriedly and breath- 
lessly to the altar. 

‘Stop!’ he cried, ‘I forbid this marriage, ‘She 
shall not marry him.’ 

The clergyman stared at him in blank amaze- 
ment. Mr Colebrooke’s objection was demanded. 

*I declare, he replied with deliberate distinct- 
ness, ‘that this is my reason. My daughter only 
consented to marry that man to save my life. I 
give myself up to justice. My daughter wished 
to save me; I am here to save her.’ 

I felt my heart throb wildly. I cannot describe 
the strange relief I experienced. I could almost 
have cried out in my thankfulness. She cast 
upon him a look of deep tenderness, blended with 
pitying sorrow. Purse trembled with rage. 

evenge was in his eye. I turned away from 
the sight of the wretch ; my soul loathed him. 

‘Is this statement correct?’ asked the clergy- 
man of Ida. 

She did not speak ; she only hid her face in her 
hands in an agony of emotion. Her father took 
her gently by the hand and led her into the 
vestry, followed by Mrs Thompson and the clergy- 


man. I joined them there, Colebrooke seemed 
pleased to see me. 

‘TI have done it,’ he said; ‘I am not such an 
unfeeling parent as you thought me. I shall die, 
and you and my child will be happy when I’m 

one.’ 
‘O father, father, she sobbed despairingly. 
‘Don’t, don’t speak so,’ 

There were tears of pity in the minister's eyes ; 
my own were moist. Such a scene as that would 
affect the hardest nature. Two policemen, who 
had been sent for by Purse, now entered the 
vestry to arrest Colebrooke. Ida clung to him 
convulsively, He tried to soothe her, and kissed 
her with passionate affection. I knew now how 
I had wronged the man. His devotion to his 
child had conquered his fear of death. I felt an 
admiration for him. The sense of right had 
gained the day. 

‘Come and see me in prison, my darling,’ he 
said, as he was being led off, accompanied by 
Purse ; ‘and you too,’ he added, turning to me. 

I promised willingly. The next minute he 
was gone, leaving Ida in speechless grief. I 
ordered a cab for her, and took her home. My 
dear aunt stayed with her the whole day, a 
ministering angel of comfort. 

Two months passed away, and the trial took 
place. At one time the evidence seemed con- 
clusive of the guilt of Mr Colebrooke—that the 
deed was intentional and designed, not the result 
of a momentary passion, or accident, His known 
enmity to the dead man was certainly a strong 
fact against him; while the evidence of the man 
Purse seemed to make the links of circumstantial 
proof complete and deadly. But when Ida was 
er in the witness-box, and told the story of 

urse’s villainy, a change came over the jury; 
more especially when the prisoner’s counsel 
pointed out how Purse had used his knowledge to 
coerce the daughter and father into a compact as 
distasteful to them as it was, on Purse’s part, 
opposed to the laws of the country. Purse had 
indeed been guilty of an endeavour, for personal 
and selfish ends, to compound a felony, and this 
was itself a crime, The speech was successful. 
The jury returned a verdict that the prisoner had 
not been guilty of murder; and no alternative 
charge of manslaughter having been made—the 
prosecutor having relied upon Purse’s evidence 
as sufficient to prove the capital charge—the 
prisoner was thereupon acquitted, 

Purse must soon thereafter have left the district, 
as we never saw or heard of him again. 

But Mr Colebrooke did not long survive the 
shock which he had sustained, and in a few 
weeks we stood by the bed where he lay dying. 
He took his daughter’s hand, 

‘I give my child to you,’ he said, as he placed 
it in mine. ‘She is the only legacy I have to 
leave, but you will have a priceless treasure 
in her. I am certain she will prove to you as 
true and affectionate a wife, as she has been a 
true and affectionate daughter to me.’ 

For many weeks after that, Ida was very ill. 
We thought we should have lost her also, but 
God mercifully spared her to me. I left Span- 
ners, and came to London, where I have since 
obtained a considerable practice, and where we 
were quietly married. 

My darling is looking over me now, as I write, 
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and I kiss the white hand that rests on my 
shoulder. 

Ah, who in the world has a wife more fondly 
loving, more dearly beloved ? 


OUR PETS. 
IN THREE PARTS,—PART III. 


Amonast our feathered pets, we always had a 
number of sea-birds ; indeed, the larger proportion 
of them were of this class, The beautiful and 
graceful Herring-gull is the commonest of the 
gulls in Shetland, and does not migrate to 
other climes after the breeding season, as do so 
many of his congeners, the Lesser black-backed 
gull, the Kittiwake, the Great skua, and the 
Arctic skua. One of this species we had for many 
years, No restraint was put upon her movements. 
She came and went at her pleasure, but always 
put in an appearance about dinner-time, when she 
was sure to get a meal of boiled fish or something 
else which seemed equally palatable ; for she was 
not in the least particular, porridge or potatoes, 
or butter-milk curd, being apparently as much 
relished as newly caught sillocks, When the 
breeding season commenced, she always got a mate, 
and brought him with her to the house—to show, 
as I suppose, what a handsome one she had secured. 
The important duties of incubation on a high cliff 
not far distant having fairly commenced, and the 
cares of a rising family demanding her assiduous 
supervision, her visits for some weeks would be 
infrequent and brief. In due time, she would 
appear on the lawn, accompanied by her lord and 
master and two or three well-grown scories (Shet- 
landic for young gulls). It was a sight to see her 
in the full glory of her summer plumage—lovely 
snow-white breast, bluish-gray back, and black- 
tipped wings—her head proudly erect, and every 
movement of her elegant form the perfection of 
tender grace and stately dignity, marching back- 
wards and forwards, as though asking for approval, 
and pleased with the admiration she seemed con- 
scious of inspiring. This bird was quite an institu- 
tion about the house for I think at least five-and- 
twenty years. She is associated with my very 
earliest memories ; and for years after I no longer 
resided in the old home, but annually visited it, 
it was no small delight to me to find my dear old 
friend healthy, hearty, and beautiful as ever. 

Another of our pets was a ‘ Lesser black-backed 
gull ;’ but she kept closely to the garden, which 
she manifestly regarded as her especial domain, 
if one might judge from the violent indignation 
she exhibited, and the furious rage into which she 
wrought herself if any other bird, or a dog or cat, 
were introduced or showed face within the pre- 
cincts of her half-acre. Some injury to her wing 
in her scorie days rendered her unable to fly; but 
indeed, even if she could have used her wings, it 
would have been a great risk to allow it; for this 
species, as I have mentioned, unlike the Herring- 
gull, regularly migrates southwards on the approach 
of winter ; and probably the instinct to move off 
with her kind would have proved too strong for 
her local attachments, and we should have lost 
her. She died a natural death, at the advanced 
age of twenty-four. 


Another of our pets was a ‘ Greater black-backed 
gull,’ an immense burly fellow, a sort of alderman 
amongst the gulls, whose habits and practices were 
very similar to those of the Herring-gull. He 
came and went as she did, and like her, put in a 
daily appearance at the early dinner-hour of three 
o’clock, with a punctuality which was a standing 
reproof to some members of the family—myself, I 
fear, more than any one else. 

The Glaucus gull is a magnificent bird, about 
the same size as the last named, but handsomer, 
and more active in his habits and movements. 
He does not breed in Shetland, but is a pretty 
regular winter visitor. We were very anxious 
to obtain a Glaucus for a pet; but the difficulty 
was to procure one without injuring him. 
Long and deep were the discussions we held, 
and many were the schemes proposed. At last 
we succeeded in capturing one. Like most of 
the larger species of gulls, the Glaucus is very 

artial to carrion of every description. A pony 

ad tumbled over a precipice, and his carcass was 
washed up by the sea on a little beach hard by. 
We observed a fine young Glaucus taking his 
morning meal off the poor pony’s bones. Here 
was a chance not to be let slip. First we 
tried a number of nooses; but failed. Finally, 
we adopted another contrivance, which happily 
proved successful. He was an exceedingly beauti- 
ful and handsome bird; but did not prove a very 
successful pet, for having experienced the sweets 
of liberty, he never became very familiar. We 
clipped his wings, and kept him in the garden, to 
the great disgust of our Lesser black-backed gull, 
who evidently regarded him as an interloper, and 
would fain have murdered, or at least extruded 
him, had he been able ; but soon learning that he 
was no match for the Glaucus, he restricted his ill- 
temper to sulking and complaining. We kept our 
Glaucus in captivity for some months; till at 
last, not having noticed that his pinions re- 
quired shortening, he took advantage of what 
was, for him at least, a favourable storm of 
wind, to make his escape, and we never saw 
him more. 

The Great skua or ‘Bonxie’ is another of the 
gull tribe which we occasionally numbered among 
our pets. This bold and powerful bird, with his 
eminently robust frame and chocolate-coloured 
plumage, a king amongst the gulls, fierce and 
almost rapacious in his habits, is now rare in 
Shetland, where he appears about the end of 
April, leaving again in autumn, after the breed- 
ing season is over. A few pairs breed on the 
isolated island of Foula, a few on Rooness Hill, 
and a few on Hermanness, the most northern pro- 
montory of Unst. Their numbers, however, have 
latterly become thinned ; the high market-price of 
their eggs, and the wanton, pitiless cupidity of 
rambling tourists, who thought no shame to shoot 
down the noble birds even in the middle of the 
breeding season, combining to all but exterminate 
the Great skua. It is to be hoped, now that the 
Wild Bird Preservation Act is in force, they will 
multiply. To be allowed to procure a young skua 
was an immense favour and concession, We had 
one for several years ; and a most interesting and 
intelligent pet he was. The only drawback was 
that he was rather inclined to tyrannise over all 
other birds about the premises which might come 
within his reach, always excepting our gamecock 
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Ceeur-de-Lion. The two had more than once tried 
conclusions ; but the skua received such thorough 
chastisement for his daring presumption, that he 
soon learned habitually to acknowledge the supe- 
riority of his conqueror. He had an excellent 
appetite, and was quite omnivorous, anything and 
everything eatable being gratefully received, from 
new-caught trout or herring and sheep’s liver, to 
cold potatoes and porridge. But I am afraid he 
did not always confine himself strictly to the fare 
provided for him; for it was pretty well known 
amongst us that several of Bessie Bell and Mary 
Gray’s newly hatched ducklings, which had dis- 
appeared mysteriously, had passed into his greedy 
maw; so we needed to be very careful not to 
allow him opportunities of exercising his rapacious 
propensities, which he was but too ready to take 
advantage of when he wanted a specially dainty 
dinner. 

We had a very effective trap for catching 
mice. A little grease of any kind was dropped in 
the bottom of a bowl and sprinkled over with 
oatmeal. The bowl was turned on a plate, and 
supported on the lip by a penny. Mousie is the 
most simple and unsuspicious of creatures, and 
in this respect strikingly contrasts with her emi- 
nently sagacious and cunning congener, the rat. 
In her efforts to get at the tempting fare provided 
for her, she moves the treacherous dome; the 
supporting penny slips, down comes the bowl, and 
she isa prisoner. I thought our skua would not 
be unwilling to try his digestive organs on a 
mouse ; so one morning I took the plate and bowl 
with a captive mouse to the tub in which he was 
washing himself, and dropped it in the water. In 
a moment he seized and swallowed it alive. The 
poor little creature, evidently resenting such treat- 
ment, and kicking against such an unceremonious 
proceeding, made it highly uncomfortable for the 
skua’s gullet; so mousie was quietly disgorged stzll 
alive. A pinch on the head speedily despatched 
her, and then she was swallowed without any 
further unpleasant consequences. Ever after that, 
when I caught a mouse in the manner described, 
and sallied forth with the plate and bowl, ‘Bonxie’ 
—that was the skua’s name—who perfectly under- 
stood what it meant, flew to me full of eager 
expectation, I raised the lip of the bow] the least 
thing, when, as neatly as possible he inserted his 
bill sideways, pulled out the little prisoner, killed, 
and bolted it. Ten or twelve mice were no more 
than a comfortable breakfast for him, and fare 
which evidently he enjoyed exceedingly. 

Another of the gull tribe, closely allied to the 
last, which we frequently had amongst our pets, 
but were never able to keep for any length of time, 
was the Arctic or Richardson’s skua. This elegant 
and active little bird, about the size of an ordinary 
pigeon, is much more common than the Great 
skua. Like his big congener, he is seen in Shet- 
land only during summer and autumn. On the 
wing, he is one of the swiftest and most graceful of 
the feathered tribe. Some birds, as is well known, 
have a practice of simulating distress, in order to 
allure from the neighbourhood of their nests any 
one who may be approaching dangerously near ; 
but no bird with which I am acquainted can 
approach the Arctic skua in this artifice. His 
acting is simply perfect. As Dr Saxby, in his 
admirable Birds of Shetland, says: ‘There is not 
an ill that bird-flesh is heir to, which the shooi 


[the Arctic skua’s Shetland name] cannot convince 
you he is afflicted with.’ 

This bird has another peculiarity worth men- 
tioning. He seems to disdain the laborious task 
of fishing for himself; but, from his proceedings, 
evidently regards all other birds of the gull tribe 
as existing solely for the purpose of catering for 
him. No sooner does he spy one carrying home, 
perchance, a supper to her hungry family, or con- 
tentedly and lazily hieing to some skerry with an 
evidently well-filled maw, than he gives chase, 
pestering the poor stupid gull unmercifully, and 
despite the latter’s loud remonstrances, demanding 
of her to deliver up. Not relishing that all her 
labour should be lost, very possibly she bolts 
what she may be carrying, if she had not done 
so before, in the hope, no doubt, that with its 
disappearance the robber will desist. Vain hope. 
The little falcon skua is not to be put off in that 
way, and only becomes more imperative and 
more fierce in his attacks. Nothing for it, there- 
fore, but to give up or disgorge the object of 
contention ; which she does at last with a very 
bad grace certainly, and with a loud scream of 
angry disgust. Before it has reached the sea, it 
is snapped up and carried off in triumph by this 
freebooter of the air. Owing to this singular 
habit of the Arctic skua, we had a theory that 
there was some weakness or peculiarity in his 
digestive organs, which mde it necessary that 
his food should be partially digested, or at least 
lubricated with foreign saliva, before it was in a 
fit condition for his delicate stomach. I do not 
know if there is anything in the notion; but 
certain it is we never saw him fishing or seeking 
any kind of food on his own account, like other 
respectable and industrious birds; and seldom ever 
saw him that he was not fiercely engaged in press- 
ing and persecuting his neighbours in the manner 
and for the purpose described. Moreover, the 
young birds of this species were our only pets 
that never throve well in captivity ; but notwith- 
standing the utmost care and attention, always 
pined away after a few months. 

The variation in the plumage of the adult 
Arctic skua, as is well known to ornithologists, 
is very remarkable and very perplexing. There 
are two distinct varieties, and only two. One is 
dark brown all over; the other is of a similar 
colour on the back, head, and neck; but the 
lower part of the breast and the belly are white. 
It is not accounted for by sex, as we proved by 
dissection, and as we knew perfectly well from 
observing pairs, sometimes both of the all-over- 
dark-coloured variety, sometimes both of the 
white-bellied, sometimes one of each. There 
is also a marked difference in the colour of the 
young birds; one being dark chocolate-brown, 
and another a very light brown, and mottled 
almost exactly like a young hawk. There are 
two young birds in each nest; both may be 
of the dark or both of the light variety, or 
there may be one of each; while the parent 
birds are also of either colour, dark or white 
bellied indiscriminately. The strong presumption 
is that the lighter-coloured young birds develop 
into the white-bellied adults, and not, as some 
suppose, that the variety is referable to age. One 
great object with us was to solve this problem ; 
but from our pets of this species never surviving 
the first winter, and so never reaching the moulting 
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stage, we failed to throw any light on so singular 
an anomaly.—But this is ornithology, and I am 
afraid rather a digression. 

I pass over many more of our feathered pets, 
and conclude with a notice of Toby, whose memory 
deserves something more than a passing reference. 
Toby was a magnificent Cormorant, taken when 
very young from his nest on the side of a hellyer 
—Shetlandic for a cave or cavern into which the 
sea flows. He was easily tamed ; and became one 
of the most familiar, intelligent, affectionate, and 
interesting of our pets. We very soon came to 
learn the exceeding appropriateness of the saying, 
‘voracious as a cormorant.’ What a splendid 
appetite, what a capacious maw our Toby had! 
Fish he preferred certainly, and I should be afraid 
to state the number of sillocks or trout he could 
discuss at a meal. But so long as he got quantity, 
he was not in the least particular about quality. 
He was omnivorous, oe no mistake. Nothing 
eatable, nothing digestible seemed to come amiss 
to him ; mice, young rabbits, small birds, porridge, 
potatoes, bread, seal and whale flesh, being just as 
gratefully received and devoured as the freshest of 
fish, One day his breakfast consisted of twelve 
mice, which exhausted the supply, or I am sure he 
would have consumed as many more, for he was 
not half satisfied. Another day five plump star- 
lings, wings, feet, bills, and all, disappeared down 
his throat with manifest gusto, Eight or ten 
sparrows were nothing more than a tolerably com- 
fortable meal for Toby. Once he attempted to 
swallow a live young kitten, and had half accom- 
plished the feat, when the poor little thing was 
rescued, evidently very much to Toby’s disappoint- 
ment and disgust, 

Toby’s favourite perch was the chimney top. 
When he saw any one coming to the house with a 
basket, or little boys with a string of small cod, 
down he swooped with an imperative demand for 
toll; and if his obvious wishes were not attended 
to, he made no scruple about helping himself with- 
out leave asked or granted, and the small boys at 
least were a deal too much afraid to offer any 
opposition. When Toby was nearly a year old, he 
was one day surveying the landscape from his 
elevated perch on the chimney. After consider- 
able meditation, stretching out of his neck, and 
shaking his wings, he seemed for the first time to 
realise that the sea, which was not far distant, 
was a place he had a legitimate right to know 
something about, and that possibly he might find 
something there worth seeking. Toby was not 
the sort of fellow to hesitate from any fear of the 
unexplored region he saw before him. He was 
always bold and prompt in action. To our con- 
sternation, he made a grand plunge into the air, 
and flew off direct to the sea. We all thought he 
had taken final leave of us, for he had never 
before been known to roam beyond a hundred yards 
from the house, It seemed hopeless to follow ; 
yet follow we did down to the beach in the direc- 
tion we had seen him take. Our boat was hauled 
down, and for several hours we rowed about the 
bay, thinking, if we could only fall in with him, 
he was so tame and confident, he would come to 
our familiar call. But our search was fruitless ; 
and we were obliged to return home discouraged 
and sorrowful. What, then, was our surprise 
and joy to find our favourite sitting on his accus- 
tomed perch, as happy and comfortable as possible ; 


his outspread wings, quiet, self-satisfied air, and 
general appearance of content, proving to us, who 
knew his manners so well, that his cruise, although 
ashort one, had certainly, as a hunting, or rather 
fishing expedition, been highly successful. After 
that, Toby went daily to the sea and catered for 
himself ; and we were very glad he did so, for 
it relieved our pets’ larder very considerably. 
Toby was very fond of the kitchen fireside, and 
not unfrequently found his way into the dining- 
room in search of the head of the house, for whom 
he always showed the utmost fondness and affec- 
tion. 

Poor Toby! his fate was melancholy and tragic. 
My faithful old dog was as partial to the kitchen 
fireside as Toby was. He had reached the vener- 
able—for a dog very venerable—age of twenty. 
Very deaf, blind, rheumatic, and nearly toothless, 
he was nevertheless honoured and cherished, as he 
deserved to be, and no one interfered with his 
favourite nook by the ingle. He had not only 
himself been honest and trusty during all his long 
life, but always exacted the strictest integrity of 
conduct from all over whom he had any influence 
or control, and would permit no peculation if he 
could prevent it. One day—fatal day for poor 
Toby !—no one but the old dog was in the kitchen. 
There happened to be some oatmeal cakes toasting 
before the fire. The door was open, and Toby 
hobbled in. He was never, it must be confessed, 
troubled with any scruples of conscience. I don’t 
think Nature had endowed him with a conscience 
at all, and so he is not to be blamed. He was 
hungry; the cakes looked inviting; and they 
were temptingly within reach. Given these 
conditions and circumstances, and only one thing 
was sure to happen. Toby proceeded to help him- 
self. The wrath and indignation of the old dog 
were roused. A brief scuffle ensued. Some one 
ran to see what all the terrible din was about; and 
found poor Toby in the death-agony, with out- 
spread wings and neck broken, the tell-tale cakes 
scattered upon the floor, and his slayer standing 
over him, and looking very much ashamed and 
crestfallen, and as though he was exceedingly 
afraid his well-meant, honest zeal had for once 
carried him too far. I do not know whether the 
effort had been too much for his feeble strength, 
or whether the reproaches of conscience—he had a 
conscience, without doubt—proved more than he 
was able to bear; but the fact is he survived Toby 
only a few days; and they were buried tenderly 
and sorrowfully side by side in a little patch of 
ground consecrated as the cemetery of Our Pets. 


HUMOROUS RETORTS. 


A RETORT may be either civil or uncivil, courteous 
or uncourteous, witty or severe. The simple mean- 
ing of the word is thus given by a well-known 
compiler: ‘To return an argument, accusation, 
censure, or incivility; to make a severe reply.’ 
A few examples may not be uninteresting to the 
reader, 

We must not always infer, because a man takes 
to the army as a profession, or for pastime, or even 
under any other circumstances adopts a military 
uniform, that a plucky and courageous disposition 
has prompted him to the act; or we might never 
have heard of the following: ‘Many days to your 
Honour, and may God bless you, for you once 
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saved my life, said a tattered mendicant to a 
Captain under whom he had served. ‘Indeed,’ 
replied the gallant-looking officer, with a smile ; 
‘I have no particular recollection of the heroic 
circumstance. Maybe you mistake me for a 
doctor?’ ‘No, answered the beggar; ‘I served 
under you at the famous battle of Corunna, in 
1809 ; and when I saw you run away, I thought it 
was high time for me to quit the scene of action 
too, or otherwise I should certainly have been 
killed’ 

On the other hand, it is doubtful whether it is 
good policy to damp the ardour of a youthful 
aspirant to military honours, as was the case with 
the present writer, who, having joined the 37th 
Middlesex Rifles some years ago, arrived home one 
evening in high glee, and told his father he had 
just got his arms. ‘Arms, indeed!’ muttered the 
old gentleman drily. ‘1 am afraid your first 
thoughts on a battle-field would be how to make 
the best use of your legs.’ 

And however patriotic or brave we may 
imagine ourselves to be, it is perhaps not always 
advisable to boast of the same, or a cutting retort 
may await us, similar to that once received by a 
French officer, who, in a bombastical manner 
reproached a Swiss, with whom he was quarrel- 
ling, with his country’s custom of fighting on 
either side for money; ‘while we Frenchmen, 
said he, ‘fight for honour.’-—‘Sir,’ replied the 
Swiss, ‘I have no doubt we all fight for what 
we need most,’ 

It is also as well to assure ourselves that we 
are on the right side ere we venture to accuse 
any one wrongfully, In the ‘good old times,’ some 
soldiers robbed a night-watchman of his coat, 
boots, and money. The next day he repaired to 
the Captain of the regiment to complain of his 
misfortune. The Captain at once asked him 
whether he had on at the time the same things 
he was then wearing. ‘Yes, sir, the very same,’ 
replied the poor man. ‘Then, in that case, my 
good fellow,’ rejoined the Captain, ‘I can positively 
assure you that the paltry rascals do not belong to 
my distinguished company, otherwise they would 
have left you neither waistcoat, trousers, nor 
shirt” 

At repartee the Rev. Sydney Smith had few 
equals, and he must have been a bold individual 
who attempted to banter words with that 
celebrated humorist. His humorsome and de- 
liberate manner of driving home a retort, a thick- 
headed Squire once discovered, who, being worsted 
by him in an argument, revenged himself by ex- 
claiming: ‘By Jove, if I had a son who was an 
idiot, 1’d make him a parson.’—‘ Very probably,’ 
replied Sydney ; ‘but I see your father was of a 
different mind.’ 

Evidently, we cannot be too cautious when we 
‘argue the point’ with others, or too careful in the 
choice of an expression, especially with those who 
are reputedly known to be both sharp and clever. 
Sometimes the ‘tables are turned’ when we least 
expect it. A severe home-thrust was once given 
to a young country clergyman, who happened at 
the time to be walking home from church with 
one of his elder parishioners. It was a very icy 
day, when the latter suddenly slipped and fell at 
full length on his back. The minister, at a glance, 
feeling assured he was not much hurt, said to 
him: ‘ Ah, my good sir, pray give me your hand; 


sinners stand on slippery places.’ The old gentle- 
man looked up, and immediately answered : ‘So 
I perceive; you certainly keep your footing 
remarkably well.’ 

A native of the Emerald Isle is credited with 
the well-known remark, ‘that he never opened 
his mouth but he put his foot in it’ The 
subjoined example may be a case in point. An 
Trish member of parliament, boasting of his attach- 
ment to the jury system, in a room full of com- 
pany, of whom Curran, the distinguished barrister 
and celebrated orator, was one, said: ‘With 
trial by jury I have lived, and by the blessing 
of God, with trial by jury I will die !"—‘ Why 
then,’ said Curran, in mock amazement, ‘you’ve 
entirely made up your mind to be hanged, 
Dick !? 

We shall also find that natural history plays a 
frequent part in the character of a retort; 
the following being of daily occurrence: ‘As 
rough as a bear, ‘sharp as a ferret,’ ‘sly as a fox,’ 
‘nervous as a kitten,’ ‘bold as a lion,’ ‘ playful as 
a lamb,’ ‘ timid as a mouse,’ ‘ obstinate as a mule,’ 
‘hungry as a wolf” In our earlier days we 
may gain the distinction of being ‘a young 
monkey,’ and in our later years, of being ‘ pig- 
headed’ One’s temper, however, is not very con- 
siderably ruffled by these mild allusions to the 
animal kingdom; a smile or a serious look, at 
the time, being sufficient retaliation. 

A witty nobleman once asked a clerical gentle- 
man at the bottom of the table, why the goose, 
when there was one, was always placed next to the 
parson. ‘Really, my lord,’ said the clergyman, 
‘your question is somewhat difficult to answer, 
and so remarkably odd, that I vowI shall never 
see a goose again without being reminded of 
your lordship.’ 

It is related of Lord Falkland, that in 1658, 
under the Commonwealth, his admission to the 
House of Commons was very much opposed by 
several members, he being barely of legal age, 
Some urged that he had not yet sown his wild- 
oats. ‘Perhaps not,’ he quickly retorted ; ‘ but 
no doubt a good opportunity will be afforded me 
to sow them in this House, where evidently there 
are plenty of geese to pick them up,’ The petu- 
lance of youth was here most forcibly exhibited. 

A shrewd ‘ pawky’ reply was given by one of the 
humbler folk to Lord Cockburn, who after a long 
stroll, was sitting on a hillside with a shepherd, 
and observing the sheep had selected the coldest 
situation for ‘lying down, ‘ Mac,’ said he, ‘I think, 
if I were a sheep, I should certainly have pre- 
ferred the other side of that hill.’ The shepherd 
answered : ‘Ay, my lord; but if ye had been a 
sheep, ye would have had mair sense.’ 

There is a class of peculiar people we some- 
times observe at places of public resort, who 
endeavour by various means to make themselves 
remarkably conspicuous, it may be in dress, 
conversation, or general behaviour. At a cattle- 
show held in one of our county-towns, a country 
bumpkin, who for some time had been disturb- 
ing the company with his loud remarks, at last 
broke forth: ‘Prize-cattle, indeed! Call these ’ere 
prize-cattle? Why, they ain’t nothing to what 
our folks raised. You mayn’t think it, but my 
father raised the biggest calf of any man round 
our parts,’—‘Oh,’ exclaimed a by-stander, ‘we 
have no doubt of that.’ 
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Then again, to be considered a donkey, is not 
altogether conducive to one’s satisfaction or 
dignity; few, if any of us, caring to be classed 
with that much abused and villified animal. 
On one occasion, no small amount of merriment 
followed a retort, made by an indignant gentleman 
during a sale of pictures at a London auction-room. 
He and another disputed the — of a 
capital picture by a celebrated English painter, 
which faithfully represented an ass, Each seemed 
determined to outbid the other. Finally, one 
said: ‘My dear sir, it is of no use, I shall not 
give in. The painting once belonged to my grand- 
father, and I intend to have it’—* Oh, in that case,’ 
said his opponent, ‘I will give it up. I think you 
are fully entitled to it, if it is one’ of your 
family portraits.’ 

To be equal to the occasion is with some per- 
sons a natural gift. We may mention an incident 
in connection with the famous French Marshal 
Bassompierre. During his incarceration in the 
Bastille, he was observed by a friend one morning 
to be diligently turning over the leaves of a Bible, 
whereupon the friend inquired what particular 
passage he was looking for. ‘One that I cannot 
find, was the reply—‘a way to get out of this 

rison.” On his coming out of prison, Louis 

IIT. asked him his age. Fifty was all that the 
gallant soldier would own to, To the surprised 
look of the king, Bassompierre answered: ‘Sire, 
I subtract ten years passed in the Bastille, 
because I did not employ them in your Ma- 
jesty’s service.’ Some years, however, before this, 
when serving in the — of ambassador 
to Spain, he was telling the Court how he first 
entered Madrid. ‘I was mounted on the very 
smallest mule in the world’ ‘Ah!’ inter- 
rupted the joke-loving king, ‘it must indeed have 
been an amusing sight to have seen the biggest ass 
in the place mounted on so small a quadruped.’ 
With a profound obeisance, came the quiet 
rejoinder: ‘I was your Majesty’s representa- 
tive, 

Sometimes, too, it happens that some peevish 
sportsman in the field finds fault with the sport 
provided for him, as occurred a few years ago. 
A Yorkshire squire told Sir Tatton Sykes that 
in future he would make his appearance in the 
hunt on a jackass. ‘Do, my good sir, by all 
means,’ was the ready reply ; ‘and then there’ll 
be a pair of ye’ 

A remarkably witty reply was once made by 
an English architect, who had been giving an 
important opinion, and whose professional status 
the opposing counsel was anxious to depreciate. 
‘You are a builder, I believe?’ ‘No, sir, I am 
an architect.—‘ Well, well, builder or architect, 
architect or builder, they are pretty much the 
same, I suppose” ‘I beg your pardon, sir, I 
cannot admit that ; I consider them to be totally 
different.’—‘ Perhaps you will be kind enough to 
state wherein this great difference consists,’ ‘An 
architect, sir, conceives the design, prepares the 
plans, draws out the specifications—in short, 
supplies the mind. The builder is merely the 
machine; the architect the power that puts the 
machine together and sets it going. —‘Oh, very 
good indeed, Mr Architect, that will do; a very 
Ingenious distinction without a difference. Do 


the Tower of Babel?’ ‘There was no architect, 


sir, replied the witness; ‘hence the confusion 
that took place.’ 

We naturally expect more from a professional, 
of whatever calling, than we should from an 
amateur. A single instance is here given to show 
that our expectations are not altogether ground- 
less, The court jester of Francis I, complained 
that a noble personage had threatened to shoot 
him, if he did not cease joking about him. ‘If 
he does so, said the king, ‘I should hang him a 
few minutes after.’ ‘If it makes no difference to 
you, Sire,’ replied the jester, ‘it would add con- 
siderably to my comfort and peace of mind if 
Your Gracious Majesty would hang him a few 
minutes before. 

We need not mention the particular county in 
which the following wohendh it is, however, 
very suggestive of the lively manner in which 
matters of a parochial kind are occasionally 
discussed in some districts. ‘What a fearful 
thunder-storm we had last night,’ said a gentle- 
man on meeting with an overseer of the parish ; 
‘the oldest inhabitant can scarcely remember a 
worse one.’ ‘So I have been informed,’ was the 
reply ; ‘but the fact is, we had a meeting of the 
Town Council at the time, and none of us heard 
a single peal of it,’ 


WALKING-STICK GOSSIP. 


To break off a branch for defensive purposes, as 
Crusoe did on finding himself on an unknown 
island, would be one of the first acts of primitive 
man, A rude support of this kind would soon 
be followed by the pilgrim’s staff, familiar to us 
in pictures of the Patriarchs; and from these 
early staves down to the gold-headed cane of our 
modern dandy, what a variety of walking-sticks 
have been produced, according to the fancy and 
fashion of the time. When, in 1701, footmen 
attending gentlemen were forbidden to carry 
swords, those quarrelsome weapons were usually 
replaced by a porter’s staff ‘with a large silver 
handle, as it was then described. Thirty years 
later, gentlemen of fashion began to discard their 
swords, and to carry large oak-sticks with great 
heads, and ugly faces carved thereon. Before very 
long, a competition arose between long and short 
walking-sticks, some gentlemen liking them as 
long as leaping-poles, as a satirist of the day tells 
us ; while others preferred a yard of varnished cane 
‘scraped taper, bound at one end with wax thread, 
and tipt at the other with a neat turned ivory 
head as big as a silver penny’ 

Sword-canes and walking-stick guns neatly 
constructed to look like ordinary sticks, are 
familiar contrivances ; but that sticks and staves 
in the Tudor times were sometimes provided with 
the clumsy firearms of those days, is more sur- 
prising. For instance, we are told that a walking- 
staff of Henry VIII.’s had three matchlock pistols 
in it, with coverings to keep the charges dry. With 
this staff, it is said the king sometimes walked 
round the city, to see that the constables did their 
duty ; and one night, as he was walking near the 
bridge-foot, the constable stopped him, to know 
what he did with such a weapon at that time 
of night ; upon which the king struck him; but 
the constable calling the watch to his oo 


he happen to know who was the architect of 


His Majesty was apprehended, and confined ti 
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morning without fire or candle. When the keeper 
was informed of the rank of his prisoner, he sent 
for the constable, who came trembling, expecting 
nothing but death; instead of which, the king 
applauded him for honestly doing his duty, and 
made him a handsome present. More peaceably 
inclined folks had snuff-boxes, and sometimes 
watches, in the heads of their sticks. In a will 
drawn up in Latin, Archbishop Parker said : ‘I 
give to my Reverend brother Richard, Bishop of 
Ely, my stick of Indian cane, which hath a watch 
in the top of it’ Some of these walking-stick 
watches may still be seen in collections of curiosi- 
ties. 

As all ’prentices were once expected to be 
skilled in the use of their ‘clubs,’ so to excel in 
the ‘nice conduct of a clouded cane’ was one of 
the requisites of the dandies of past days. Some 
of the advanced youths of our own time carry 
wax matches and cigarettes in the hollow handles 
of their ‘crutch-sticks ;’ just as ladies find it con- 
venient to have miniature scent and vinaigrette 
bottles inserted in the handles of their parasols. 
Very ingenious fishing-rods are made with hollow 
pieces to slide, telescopic fashion, one into the 
other; so that when all the pieces are in the 
bottom one, and a cap screwed over the end to 
act as a ferrule, the whole contrivance becomes 
an ordinary-looking walking-stick. One of the 
latest inventions in connection with our subject is 
the patent walking-stick telescope, the only notice- 
able feature of which when carrying it is the 
beauty of the wood. Under the handle of the stick 
is imbedded a small and very correct compass, 
neatly covered by a folding shield, in the centre 
of which is a small concave eye-glass, Each 
purchaser is supplied with a small concave eye- 
glass weighing only one and a half ounces. This 
object-glass, easily carried in the waistcoat pocket, 
can be used as a microscope, reading-glass, or 
cigar-lighter in sunny weather, and when fixed 
on the stick, forms a long-range telescope. It is 
easily slid upon the smooth portion of the stick, 
so as to alter the focus to any sight. 

Stick-fanciers collect at times many curiosities 
in the way of metal-mounted, elaborately carved, 
and fantastically twisted walking-canes. Balzac 
used to exhibit himself at all public places of 
amusement in what was described as a ‘rapture of 
self-satisfied vanity,’ inspired by the possession of 
a cane nearly as big as a drum-major’s staff, and 
all ablaze with rubies, diamonds, emeralds, and 
sapphires. It was grandly topped by a huge gold 
knob, which contained a lock of hair presented 
by an unknown lady-admirer. The outside was 
studded with all the jewels he had bought, as well 
as those he had received as presents, Enthusiastic 
admirers of Garrick declared that even his stick 
seemed to act; though whether the gold-headed 
cane with which his widow used for years after 
his death to go about, talking of her ‘dear Davy,’ 
inherited the spirit of the departed, we are unable 
to say. Many an unpretending-looking walking- 
cane is carefully preserved for the sake of the 
associations it awakens in the mind of the owner it 
has perhaps often accompanied in his pilgrimages. 
One of the largest proprietors of those palatial 
warehouses in Manchester made his way to that 
city with a small bundle and a crooked stick. The 
latter is said to be carefully preserved in a glass 
case among the archives of the firm, 


When Sir Walter Scott, fording the Ettrick in 
company with his friend Mr Skene, slipped on a 
stone, and went headlong into a pool, emerging 
with no worse than a drenching and the loss of 
his stick, which floated down the river, the finder 
of that drifting waif would have little idea of the 
valuable memento of the ‘Great Unknown’ thus 
accidentally acquired. In short, whether used to 
hail ’buses, turn aside children’s hoops, or drive 
away too intrusive dogs, the walking-stick is a 
blind man’s guide and a universal friend, for 
which no man could show a higher regard than 
did the justice of Norfolk when he directed in his 
will to be buried in a full suit and bag-wig, and 
with his trusty cane in his right hand. 


A FEW WORDS AT PARTING. 


[A ship bound for Australia lies in the offing. A friend 
about to embark, thus speaks to a sorrowing friend whom 
he is about to part with.] 


Yes, dearest friend; we’ll ever keep 
The fondest memory of thee ; 

O’er isles and continents can leap 
The mind, and rush o’er land and sea. 


When kindred spirits own the power 
Of mental and of moral worth, 

They feel a union, hour by hour, 
Though separate by half the earth. 


What though new paths before us lie— 
Though old familiar sights be far; 
Whene’er it wills, the mind can fly, 
Though changed the clime, though changed the star. 


What though Life’s ever-varying scene 
Must leave its mark upon the brow, 

The chequered Past will still be green 
With joy and grief, as it is now. 


Though I must in Australia live— 
Let Fancy’s sail be once unfurled, 
Let magic thought the order give, 
And magic thought shall cross the world ! 


Mind wed to mind, and heart to heart, 
Oh, friendship thus can ne’er be less, 

But greater; and, though oceans part, 
Can draw the bands of faithfulness. 


Swifter than eagle in its flight— 
Quicker than steam or telegraph, 

The fleeter mind can outstrip light, 
And at the longest leagues can laugh ! 


Though mighty oceans ’twixt us roll, 
From earth’s remotest end to end, 
The mind to mind, and soul to soul, 
Shall instantaneous message send, 


Thy face and voice we ’ll ne’er forget ; 
Though strangers may attention claim, 
We'll feel thee near, and hold thee yet— 
Though changed the clime, the mind the same ! 
H. B, 
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